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‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

Tue honoured motto of ‘N. & Q. from 
its commencement has been Capt. Cuttle’s 
famous injunction, “ When found, make a note 
of.” But just as there were brave men before 
Agamemnon, so were there counsellors for 
note - making before our venerable friend. 
“T will make a prief of it in my note-book,” 
exclaimed Sir Hugh Evans in ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’; and many of us have 
taken that immortal Welsh parson as our 
exemplar. Yeta more precise instructor in 
the art to be cultivated by every reader of 
and contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ was one White- 
lock Bulstrode, of the Inner Temple, contro- 
versialist and mystical writer. There is pre- 
served among the manuscripts of Mr. J. Eliot 
Hodgkin, F.S.A., of Richmond, Surrey,a“ Book 
of Observanda,” ranging from 8 April, 1687, 
to 25 June, 1692, written by this Prothonotary 
of the Marshalsea Court and Commissioner 
of Excise, author also of ‘A Discourse of 
Natural Philosophy,’ published in the last- 
given year. And the purpose of this “ Book 
of Observanda” was thus indicated in an 
entry upon an opening leaf :— 

“Sept. 1687: Observanda. In the World what I 
meet with, extraordinary or usefull, I committ to 


writing, that on Refleccion I may be able to given 
some accompt of men and things. In reading I 
should observe (but my broken minutes will not 
permitt itt) this method. First to common-place 
in a generall booke, under proper Heads, what I 
find remarkeable; 2dly, sett down what I finde 
new, and fitt to be remembred, which one should 
review at the end of the weeke, and then more 
it: 3dly, to sett downe in another 
little ke queries that I know not, in order to be 
informed, when I meete with men capable.” 

It is regrettable to learn, upon the authority 

of Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson, who edited the 
Hodgkin MSS., that this intention to make 
a private collection in anticipation of our 
own ‘N. & Q.’ was not carried out, for 
“after working for a time on the common-place 
book, jotting down memoranda of dreams, meteoro- 
logical phenomena, social incidents, and political 
occurrences, Mr. Bulstrode changed his plan of 
operations, so that the book is far from corre- 
sponding to the programme.” 
Mr. Leslie Stephen has characterized the 
Athenian Mercury, established in London in 
1690, as “a kind of Notes and Queries,” an 
honour which, quaint and interesting as was 
that periodical, it scarcely deserves ; but Bul- 
strode’s idea was so close an anticipation of 
the weekly journal which is a friend to somany 
of us to-day that it deserves here and now to 
be recognized. ALFRED F. Ropers. 


THE GATES OF LONDON. 
(See 8” 8. xii. 161, 485.) 

Ir is not quite easy to tell from the note 
at the latter reference whether the writer 
believes that St. Giles’s Church was founded 
on its present site because it was close to a 
gathering-place for cripples, or whether 
cripples took up their station at Cripplegate 
because of its proximity to the church of 
their tutelary saint. According to Stow, 
“Alfune builded the rish Church of §. 
Giles, nigh a gate of the Citie, called Porta 
contractorum, or Criplesgate, about the 
yeare 1090” (‘Survey,’ ed. 1603, p. 34). This 
gate was certainly in existence a hundred 
years previously. 

Very little is known of London before the 
Conquest; but there is scarcely any doubt 
that the walls followed the line of the present 
City limits. The massive character of those 
walls is known from the few relics which are 
still in existence. They were pierced on the 
landward side by at least four gates, which 
in modern times were known as Aldgate, 
Cripplegate, Aldersgate, and Newgate. In 
those days commerce and the Church shared 
the city Sshenne them. The little stream of 


Walbrook, which was navigable as far as the 
of the city, 
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divided London into two almost equal parts. 
According to Stow, this stream was named 
after the wall of the city; but it can hardly 
be doubted that it was originally Wealh-brac, 
and was so called after the foreigners who 
used the water-way as a means of bringing 
their wares to market. In order to protect 
the two segmentsof the city the ecclesiastical 
quarter and the soke of St. Paul’s, which lay 
to the west of Walbrook, and the commercial 
uarter, which lay to the east of that stream— 
the massive walls and gates of the city were 
raised. On those walls, as Kemble says in 
an eloquent passage, “did the Saxon portreeve 
look down from his strong gyld-hall upon the 
market of his city” (‘Saxons in Eng- 
and,’ ed. 1876, ii. 313). It is in connexion 
with this custom of watch and ward that we 
meet with the mention of any of the London 
gates. In the earliest ‘Instituta Lundonie’ 
of King Ethelred it is stated that “Ealdredes- 
= et Cripelesgate, 7. ¢. portas illas, observa- 
nt custodes” (Thorpe’s ‘Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England,’ p. 127). The gates in 
question must have been in existence at the 
end of the tenth century, if not considerably 
earlier. Another Saxon gate was the West- 
gate, which was the outlet for the traffic 
assing westward from the Cheap, as well as 
‘or merchandise conveyed from the landing- 
Pee at Billingsgate by a road which is pro- 
vably only found at present in the line of 
Budge Row. Near Westgate—the modern 
Newgate—was the large enclosure known as 
Ceolmundinge-haga, the haugh of the family 
of Ceolmund, which probably occupied a good 
portion of the space between Newgate and 
Aldersgate. On the eastern wall was Aldgate, 
originally known as Al- gate or Ale - gate, 
and not improbably deriving its name from 
the foreigners who, landing with their 
merchandise at one of the hithes nearer the 
mouth of the river, conveyed it by land to 
the eastern entry and thence by the main 
thoroughfare to Cheap (.#/=foreign, gedt=a 
gate or way). 

Another gate which must have existed 
in Saxon times was Bishopsgate, the “ Porta 
Episcopi” of Domesday (* Middlesex,’ p. 128 a, 
col. 1). No authentic records exist with re- 
gard to the foundation of this gate, though it 

as been associated with the name of Erken- 
wald, a son of Offa, King of Mercia, and Bishop 
of London from 675 to 685. This is probably 
much too early a date. In later times, as the 
necessities of traffic increased, postern gates 
were opened in the walls. Among the earliest 
of these was probably Ludgate, which signi- 
fies a postern par excellence, from the A.-S. 
Alid, a cover or door, whence our modern /id. 


Moorgate dates from a much more recent 
period, and the gates on the riverside demand 
separate treatment. 

To return to the point from which we 
started, the etymology of Cripplegate. Stow, 
as we all know, quotes the authority of Abba 
Floriacensis, and says it is “so called of 
Criples begging there,” an explanation which 
was received with unquestioning faith until 
a few years ago, and, notwithstanding the 
doubts of a critical age, still finds acceptance 
by many. Mr. Denton, in his ‘ Records of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate,’ 1883, p. 195 (Appendix 
A), was perhaps the first to draw attention 
to the obvious difficulties contained in this 
explanation. He writes :— 

“It must have taken a considerable time for the 
habit of begging at the postern here to have been so 
common as to originate the name of Cripplegate; 
yet we do not find that the gate ever had any other 
name. Again, asa matter of fact, we do not read 
that cripples begged at this postern more than at 
the gates of the City.” 

And he therefore suggests that the name in 
Anglo-Saxon would be crepel, cryfele, or 
crypele, a den or passage underground, a 
burrow (meatus subterraneus), and geat, a 
gate, street, or way, with reference to the 
probability that the road between the gate 
and the barbican beyond it ran between two 
low walls, and would form what in fortification 
is described as a covered way. Mr. Lorri, as 
we have seen at the first reference, accepts 
this explanation, but the form in which we 
first find the word seems to me to militate 
against it. In the ‘Institutes’ of King Ethel- 
red, which I have quoted above, the word is 
found as “Cripelesgate”; in the celebrated 
charter of William the Conqueror, confirming 
the privileges of the “ Canons of St. Martin’s,” 
it is referred to as the “posterula que dicitur 
Cripelesgate,” and this form survived until 
the end of the sixteenth century, for Stow, 
in his account of Cripplegate Ward, though 
delightfully eclectic in his orthography, per- 
haps uses the spelling “Criplesgate” more 
frequently than any other. This form, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to note, is the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive. Assuming that cripel or 
crepel signifies a cripple in Anglo-Saxon, for 
which I cannot find any authority, the gate of 
the cripples would be Cripela-geat, and not 
Cripeles-geat, while the Den-gate or Burrow- 
gate would be Crypel-geat ; assuming, again, 
that crypel or cryfele is a genuine Anglo- 
Saxon word, and not a loan-word from the 
Greek. We are almost driven to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that Cripplegate derived 
its name'from a person of the name of Cripel, 
just as its neighbour, the modern Aldersgate, 
derived its name from a certain Ealdred. 
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This theory fits in with the ordinary rules 

of Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, and, so far as 

lam aware, is not open to any grammatical or 

historical objection. W. F . PRIDEAUX. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


“DIFFERENT”: “ THAN.” 

THE present note relates to the improper 
use of than for other particles, especially to 
its association with different, by which it was 
suggested. We may regard it as a strict 
grammatical precept that the adjective differ- 
ent should have the same syntax as the verb 
differ; | mean that as we write “My policy 
differs from yours,” so we ought to write “is 
different from yours.” This precept, however, 
is disregarded by writers, regularly rather 
than exceptionally, who generally use the 
combination “different to,” and at times 
startle us with a far worse cacology. Thus 
a critique of Mr. Forbes Robertson’s repro- 
duction of ‘ Hamlet’ at the Lyceum Theatre, 
which appeared in Reynolds's Newspaper for 
12 Sept. last, contains the following: “Some 
of her [Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s] little graces 
are of a different order than those to which 
Miss Ellen Terry has accustomed us.” Again, 
in the Star of 25 Nov. (p. 3) the coroner, 
inquiring into a death in Stamford Street, is 
reported to have said that a certain girl, if 
brought before the jury, “would tell them 
something different than the witness did.” 

The literary status of these papers is too low 
to give importance to any grammatical irre- 
gularity found in their columns; and if the 
two examples just cited stood alone I should 
not have thought it worth while to submit 
them to your readers. Unfortunately such is 
not the case. How extensively the irregularity 
has prevailed may be learned from the ‘His- 
torical English Dictionary,’ and beyond the 
dates there given I can cite two other ex- 
amples from writers of some repute. The 
first, the more recent, is in the October num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century in an article on 
our Indian frontier policy by Sir Lepel 
Griffin, who writes (p. 515):— 

“*T have only incidentally touched on the question 

of Chitral, as the policy of that occupation rests on 
different grounds than that of worrying the tribes 
on our immediate borders into hostility.” 
The other example occurs in one of the earlier 
volumes of Phillimore’s ‘International Law.’ 
I cannot give a more exact reference or even 
quote the passage, as it came under my notice 
before I thought of keeping a black book for 
offenders against “Queen’s ‘cn lish.” 

The circumstances connected with this last- 
mentioned example are curious, If I was 


surprised at finding an author of academic 
education committing to paper such wretched 
English, I was astounded when I saw the 
reply which Mr. (now Sir) Walter Phillimore, 
assisting his father with the third edition, 
made to the press reader who directed atten- 
tion to the solecism: “We find it correct”! 
The obvious rejoinder would have been, after 
Sir Walter's phrase, “I find you obtuse.” It 
is a pity he did not give his reasons for 
“finding” different than “correct,” for if any- 
body can defend a bad cause it should be a 
lawyer; though grammar, not being essential 
to forensic success, is little in a barrister’s 
line. If it be suggested that “different to” 
is defensible by an appeal to Latin, on the 
ground that differens is found sometimes with 
a dative instead of the preposition a+, I reply 
that an imitation of the syntax of diferre, 
which was sometimes constructed with a 
dative, would equally warrant such a con- 
struction as “My policy differs to yours.” 
But, at all events, Latin analogy cannot be 
alleged for “different than,” because “differens 
quam” is not Latin, as Sir Walter Phillimore 
must know; for if he learned nothing of Eng- 
lish at Westminster or Oxford, he was cer- 
tainly instructed in Latin. As may be seen 
on reference to the ‘ H. E. D.,’ many eminent 
writers have constructed different with than, 
examples being presented from Oliver Gold- 
smith and the late Dr. Newman. The more 
is the shame; the expression is simply a vul- 
garism repeated parrot-like by those whose 
education should have enabled them to dis- 
tinguish bad from good speech. 

This cacology arises from confusion of 
different with other in regard to grammar, the 
fact being forgotten or ignored that each 
word has its own syntax. And here note 
the perversity of writers in not only using 
than where it is improper, as I have shown, 
but not using it where it is proper. After 
other our grammars direct us to use than, but 
in practice this particle is mostly replaced in 
affirmative propositions by besides, and in 
negative or interrogative by besides, except, 
or but, the use of the last particle in this way 
dating from Anglo-Saxon times: ic 
6dre sprecan biton pet Drihten hét?” which 
is the rendering of “ Num aliud “possum loqui, 
nisi = jusserit Dominus?” (Numbers xxiii. 
12.) Modern examples are after these patterns 
—*“T have another book besides this,” “I have 


no other book besides [except, but] this,” 
which are tautological or pleonastic. And, 
as if this were not enough, some authors use 
from in place of than. Coleridge, for instance, 
in the ‘ Piccolomini’ (I. xii. 106), puts into the 
mouth of Questenberg :— 
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Ah! this is a far other tone from that 

In which the Duke spoke eight, nine years ago. 
Freeman, too, in his ‘Norman Conquest’ (i. 
642, ed. 1867), indulges in the same catachresis : 
“The Anlaf here spoken of was another person 
from Olaf”; and only a few days ago | read 
in the manuscript of a Greek examination 
paper for a great school: “Why are the 
choruses [in the ‘Eumenides’ of ®schylus] 
in another dialect from the rest of the play?’ 
I have treated above of a confusion of dzferent 
with other; in these three examples the con- 
fusion is conversely of other with diferent, the 
result, logically, being little better than non- 
sense. In imitation of such constructions we 
might write “Another from him would do” 
so and so, or improve the reading of Isaiah 
lviii. 8 thus: “Thou hast discovered thyself 
to another from me.” 

Different is not the only word with which 
than is misused. “Superior than” is not new 
to me, and I have just seen in the catalogue 
for the new year of a well-known provincial 
firm of seedsmen the following gardener’s 
puff: “We gathered double the quantity off 
it than from any other.” This is the language 
of illiteracy, but it does not outdo in impro- 

riety the polished Newman’s phrase: “It 
- possessed me in a different way than ever 
before” (‘Loss and Gain,’ p. 306). We are all 


familiar, too, with “hardly...... than” and 
than”—outrages of speech as 
detestable as they are common, though I 


have not collected examples, chiefly because 
such as present iaiaioes to me are not 
printed—in which than usurps the place of 
when. Here it is interesting to note that 
Addison (‘Cato,’ [V. iv.) could write “Scarce 
liad I left my father, but I met him ”—a con- 
struction met with at the present day— 
from the fact that 4ut is now often used for 
than, not only with other as mentioned above, 
but with comparatives, “ No sooner 
had he said so, but he vanished.” 

The above was written before I had read 
the note (8 S. xii. 477) in which Mr. BAYNE 
adverts to the conflict of practice with pre- 
cept in regard to different. This is not the 
place for comment on his observations, but I 
may say that the expression “ to differ with” 
is as finical as it is unnecessary. Why should 
differ have the syntax of disagree rather than 
that of dissent or its own? F. ApAms. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


THE MORE FAMILY. 
Tue Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, on 18 March, 1897, again 
call attention to the date of birth of the Lord 


Chancellor Sir Thomas More, and I think 
clearly establish it to have been in 1476-7, 
and not in 1480, as laid down by his great- 
grandson, Cresacre More, who wrote about 
eighty-five years after that event. ‘N. & Q., 
4" 'S, passim, takes the same view of the date, 
so that I think we may assume Cresacre More 
was incorrect ; and he almost seems to have 
doubts by his writing “about 1480.” He has 
been hitherto believed to be corroborated by 
the date on Holbein’s picture of the More 
family; but upon investigation it is found 
that the original at Basle bears no date at 
all, and it is also proved that the dates 
must have been subsequently added on the 
copies, which are dated a year after Holbein 
had left England. Even supposing the date 
(1530) had 2n correct, it might have been 
that of the finish of the picture, for as he 
lived in Sir Thomas More's house for some 
years he may have been two or more in 
completing it after its commencement in 
1527. The earlier date of birth is also more 
consistent with the Chancellor’s reporting in 
his ‘ Life of Richard II.’ a conversation which 
he had heard in 1483, which he could scarcely 
have been precociousenough to have remarked 
had he been only three years old. 

Now if we are satisfied to believe that 
Cresacre More and subsequent writers may 
have been incorrect in one instance, may we 
(not unfairly) assume they may have been in 
others, more especially as they wrote eighty 
or ninety years, or more, afterwards ? 

The Chancellor's great-grandson narrates 
that Sir John married thrice, and that his 
first wife was a Handcombe and the third a 
Barton, but makes no mention of the second 
wife, stating Sir Thomas to have been the 
son of the first. From the evidence which 
Mr. Atpis Wricut announced in 
*N. & Q.,’ 4S. ii. 365, which he found in a MS. 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
written, without doubt, by John More (after- 
wards Sir John), I think we must have grave 
misgivings as to the hitherto accepted par- 
ticulars about the names of these ladies, and 
especially as to the first-named having been 
the mother of the Chancellor. If we believe 
the MS. written in Latin by John More, he 
married on 25 April, 1474, Agnes, daughter 
of Thomas Graunger, in the parish of St. 
Giles Without, Cripplegate, London, and 
that after a daughter Johanna, born 11 March, 
1475, he had a son Thomas, who was born 
7 February, 1476/7; a daughter Agatha, 
born 31 January, 1479; son John, born 
6 June, 1480; son Edward, born 3 Septem- 
ber, 1481; and daughter Elizabeth, born 


22 September, 1482. I give these latter 
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births because they cover the period hitherto 


attributed to that of the second child, Thomas, | 


and to show there was no other son of that 
Christian name born therein. 

As no name is given by biographers to Sir 
John’s second wife, may we not assume, from 
the evidence of the before-named MS., that 
she was “Agnes, daughter of Thomas 
Graunger,” and that probably she was the 
first wife of the judge, and the daughter of 
Handcombe the second wife? But whether 
she was first or second, she clearly was the 
mother of the Chancellor. 

Mr. W.A. Wricat also suggested in 1868 that 
“if any heraldic reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could find 
what are the arms quartered with those of More 
upon the Chancellor’s tomb at Chelsea, they would 
probably throw some light upon the question.” 
That, of course, is as to the ancestry of the 
family. The quartering in question is 
Argent, on a chevron between three uni- 
corns’ heads erased sable, as many bezants. 
Whose arms are these, and how and when 
acquired by the More family? It is written 
by More’s biographer that Sir John “bare 
arms from his birth, having his coat quartered, 
which doth argue that he came to his inherit- 
ance by descent,” and “must needs be a 
gentleman.” As they were not the arms of 
the Leycesters, Sir John’s mother being of 
that name, they must have been acquired in 
some earlier time. The only arms I can find 
similar are those of the Killingbecks of 
Yorkshire ; but how and when they were 
connected with the Mores there has been no 
evidence to show, unless we venture to 
imagine the later circumstance of Ann 
Cresacre, the heiress of Barnborough Hall, 
Yorkshire, living in the Chancellor’s family 
as a child, and subsequently marrying John 
More, as responsible for an earlier associa- 
tion with that county, through such a con- 
nexion as the Killingbecks. 

However, the fact of Sir John More bearing 
quartered arms from his birth is evidence of 
ancestry now lost record of, and this is per- 
haps to be accounted for from the fact of 
the Chancellor's execution taking place when 
his family was comparatively young, and, as 
his great-grandson writes, 

“by reason of King Henry’s seizure of all our evi- 
dences we cannot certainly tell who were Sir 
John’s ancestors, yet must they needs be gentlemen.” 

This uncertainty, and the fact of the quar- 
tered arms not being identified satisfactorily, 
incline me to think there may be more truth 
in the curious work in the British Museum 
written in 1640 by Thomas de Eschallers de 
la More, in which he gives a sketch of a 


pedigree from, inter alia, 


“Sir Thomas de la More, Knight, who was a 
courtier in the reigns of Edward the First, Edward 
| the Second, and Edward the Third, and was a 
| servant (and wrote the life) of King Edward the 
Second.” 

This work I have never seen. It possibly may 
| throw some light upon its author. Can any 
jreader of ‘N. & }: inform me about it? 
| Dibdin and modern publishers cast doubts 
‘upon this work, which was dedicated to 
Charles L, because Cresacre More and other 
biographers of the Chancellor do not allude 
to the pedigrees therein given; but as the 
same biographers express their own ignorance 
about the wives of Sir John More and of the 
quartered arms he bore from his birth, and 
state that King Henry seized all the family 
evidences, it is not unreasonable to imagine 
there may be truth in this hitherto discre- 
dited pedigree. If the quartered arms can 
be identified, that will help much. What 
were the arms of the De Eschallers ? 

Possibly a scrutiny of some of the More wills 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury may 
zive information upon Sir John’s ancestry. 
{itherto I have only proved he was son of 
John More, a Reader in Lincoln’s Inn, of 
whose wife [ have no record, although I 
have of his mother, Johanna, daughter of 
John Leycester. 

Any elucidation of the foregoing queries 
will be acceptable. 

C. T. J. Moors, F.S.A. (Col. and C.B.). 


Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Severus AND THE oF 
Curist.—It is well known that this early 
Christian writer (the intimate friend of 
St. Martin of Tours) places the Nativity of 
Christ in the of Sabinus and 
Rufinus, or Rufus (‘ Hist. Saer.,’ ii. 39), which 
would be B.c. 4 of our ordinary chronology. 
But he states that Herod the Great did not 
die until four years afterwards. Although 
he agrees in this with Epiphanius, it has been 
clearly proved that it is erroneous, and that 
Herod died in the spring of B.c. 4, a few 
months after the birth of Christ. But the 
most remarkable error in Sulpicius is that 
which follows. He tells us that the tetrarch 
Archelaus succeeded Herod, and ruled nine 
years, and Herod (meaning Antipas, the 
eldest son of Herod the Great) twenty-four 
years. Then he adds, “Hoc regnante, anno 
regni octavo et decimo, Dominus crucifixus 
est, Fufio Gemino et Rubellio Gemino con- 
sulibus.” Their consulship corresponded to 
A.D. 29; but a more confused statement than 
the above could hardly be. We know, by the 
evidence of coins, that Herod Antipas ruled as 
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tetrarch into a forty-fourth year, so that Sul- 
picius’s twenty-four must be a slip—xxiv. for 
xliv. We also know that Antipas was removed 
and banished by order of Caligula in a.p. 40, 
which shows that his father’s death took 
place in B.c. 4; and this is confirmed by the 
ten years’ ethnarchy of Archelaus, which ter- 
minated in a.p. 6. But what does Sulpicius 
mean by saying that the crucifixion of our 
Lord took place in the eighteenth year “hoc 
regnante,” which should signify of the rule of 
Antipas? Probably the reading is corrupt, 
and that of the principate of Tiberius is 
meant. If so, Sulpicius, like Eusebius, reckons 
the years of Tiberius not from the death of 
Augustus, which took place in _a.D. 14, but 
from the previous time when Tiberius was 
admitted to a share in the empire, and took 
the command of the army. As our Lord was 
thirty when He commenced His ministry in 
A.D. 26, and it seems to have lasted over 
three years, this brings the date of the 
Crucifixion to 30. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Tue ‘VocaABOLARIO DELLA Crusca.’ — On 
12 December the “solenne adunanza” of 
the Accademia della Crusca was held in 
Florence, when it was reported that the last 
fasciculus issued ends with the word 
intendere, and that the compilation has 
reached the word intra. At this rate, it 
ought not to take Dr. Murray very long to 
overtake the venerable Florentine —s" 


“Tae Eart or Meatu’s Liperty.”—Portion 
of the south-west district of the city of Dub- 
lin is so called. It was formerly the seat of 
the silk and poplin industry. It was largely 
peopled by the descendants of a Huguenot 
colony that settled there during the reign of 
William IIT., and it is said that late into the 
last century a French patois was spoken there. 
Unlike their co-religionists in London, how- 
ever, they seem to have left little mark on 
the language of the present-day inhabitants. 
That distress often prevailed amongst them 
is shown by an order of the Irish Government 
in 1720, ordering sermons to be preached in 
all the parish churches “in aid of the dis- 
tressed weavers.” A similar order was made 
in 1729 to compel linen scarves and hatbands 
to be worn at funerals, to assist the linen 
industry. The “Liberty,” though now a 
decayed portion of the city, was formerly a 
most thriving centre, embracing many streets, 
the Coombe, I think, one of them—the latter 
a broad and long thoroughfare running east 
and west. Much rioting often took place 


here between the weavers and other bodies 


| 


of the citizens, notably the butchers’ boys of 
Ormond Market. A portion of a song still 
survives composed by a member of the latter 
fraternity, as follows :— 
We won’t leave a weaver alive in the Coombe, 
We'll rip up his tripe-bag and burn his loom. 
I have also heard the district called “St. 
Patrick’s Liberties.” St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
is close at hand. J. H. Murray. 
Edinburgh. 


“Wincep Sxye.”—In ‘The Lord of the 
Isles,’ III. xi., Scott says of the two boats just 
starting from the Sound of Mull, 

On different voyage forth they ply, 
This for the coast of winged Skye, 
And that for Erin’s shore. 
The editor of the ‘Oxford Scott’ pulls up at 
“winged Skye "—boggles at it, as horsemen 
say of nervous animals—and ventures to 
suggest that Scott may have written 
This wingéd for the coast of Skye. 
This is ben funny. One wonders what 
Scott himself would have thought had he 
known that it was considered possible for 
him to indulge in such a wild metaphorical 
flight. Editors should learn that Scott 
invariably knew what he was writing about. 
In this case he was aware that the natives of 
Skye, looking to its conformation, called it, 
with the Celtic love of brightness and colour, 
“the island of wings.” The annotator in the 
Clarendon Press edition of the m writes 
a modest note on the subject, which is correct 
so far as it goes. The boldness of the Oxford 
editor is astonishing. A Scor. 


THE Fire CrippLecate.—Very nearly 
the whole of the property destroyed by the 
recent fire in Cripplegate belonged to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. Jewin Street, which 
was in the centre of the fire, was laid out by 
this Company in 1652. There is the followin 
entry in the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Court of Assistants of the Company, 
dated 14 May, 1652:— 

“It is ordered that Mr. Jarman, the carpenter, 
and Mr. Burridge, the bricklayer, shall proceed to 
make the common streets or passages out of Shoe 
Lane towards Fetter Lane, and out of Red Cross 
Street into Aldersgate Street, and pull down such 
houses and lay open such gardens as they shall 
think fit, according to the designs formerly ap- 
proved, and if obstructed by any tenant or other- 
wise they are to acquaint the Committee forthwith.” 

The street referred to “out of Red Cross 
Street into Aldersgate Street” is now known 
as Jewin Street, and was originally about 
24ft. wide for the greater part of its length, 
about 15 ft. wide at its eastern end, and 
about 11 ft. wide at its western end, Howell 
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in his ‘Londinopolis,’ 1657 (p. 342), says: 
“Then is there from about th . 
Aldersgate - street, a handsome new street 
butted out; and fairly built by the Company 
of Goldsmiths, which reacheth athwart as far 
as Redcrosse-street.” Howell’s notion of a 
handsome street hardly agrees with modern 
views as regards width. 

It appears from an interesting lithographic 
a of this locality prepared by Mr. J. Worn- 

am Penfold, the surveyor to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, showing the street improvements 
made by the Company during the last two 
hund and fifty years, which was laid 
before the jury empanelled to inquire into 
the late fire, that Hamsell Street was in 1690 
known as Red Cross Alley, and afterwards as 
Red Cross Square. Well Street was originally 
called Crouders Well Alley, and was so named 
from a well cailed Crouders Well, which 
formerly existed on the east side near St. 
Giles’s Vicarage. Crouders Well Alley was 
originally only 7 ft. wide, but as Well Street 
its width has been gradually increased to 
from 20 ft. to 25ft., and it would probably 
have been further widened had the land on 
the east side been the property of the Com- 
pany. HILIP NORMAN. 

45, Evelyn Gardens. 


Oneries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Crear.”—This word, with the meaning “to 
rear,” appears as a Lincolnshire expression in 
Brogden’s ‘Provincial Words’ (1866). As 
Brogden is our only authority for this word, I 
should be glad to hear from any one who has 
met with it either in literature or in provin- 
cial speech. Tue Eprror or 

‘THe Encuisn Diatect Dictionary.’ 

The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


PortRAtIt oF NAPOLEON BY RoBERT LEFEVRE. 
—Such a picture was exhibited “throughout 
England, Scotland, and Ireland” in 1818 or 
1819, and on 17 February in the latter year 
was in charge of a Mr. Bell, proprietor of the 
Weekly Messenger, at the Westminster Central 
Mart, corner of Southampton Street, Strand. 
Will any of your readers kindly say what has 
become of this picture, and whether it was a 
full-length ? EVELYN WELLINGTON. 

Apsley House. 


Sir Tuomas Lyncu.—His father was Theo- 
philus Lynch, the seventh son of William 


middle of | 


‘Lynch (by his wife Judith, eldest daughter 
of John 


Aylmer, Bishop of London), and was 
of Staple, in Kent, and not Cranbrook, as 
stated in the ‘D. N. B.) What was the name 
of his mother? Were Theophilus and his wife 
buried at Langley Burrell, in Wilts, where 
his brother Aylmer (uncle of Sir Thomas) was 
rector? For in that church is a gravestone 
to “Theophilus Lynch, Gent., and Anne his 
late wife. He was buried 13 March, 1688 ; 
Anne 29 August, 1666.” The ‘D. N. B.’ says 


| Sir Thomas had two daughters ; but his will, 


made in 1681, before he sailed to Jamaica 
for the last time, mentions only the daughter 
Philadelphia. Was the other daughter Mary, 
who, according to the ‘D. N. B. married 
Thomas Tempie, of Franktown, in Warwick- 
shire, born after the will was made? Phila- 
delphia was evidently young, as Sir Robert 
Cotton was appoin ner guardian, and she 
eventually married his son, Thomas Cotton. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Damprer.—I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion that can be given respecting an artist 
named Dampier. He tlourished about 1823, 
and was well known in the neighbourhood of 
Tiverton, Devon. Were his paintings con- 
sidered to be of much value ; and was he any 
relation to the Bishop of Ely who lived about 
1820-23 ? J. D. 


Wentwortu.—I should be glad 
of any information concerning William Went- 
worth, who was elected from St. Peter’s 
College, Westminster, to Trinity College 
Cambridge, in 1562. G. F. R. B. 


Rev. Witu1am Epwarps, Rector of Tenby 
from April, 1770, till February, 1795.— Wanted 
information with regard to parentage, date 
of birth, and birthplace, also the names of 
livings he may have filled previous to 1770. 

Lavy Berry. 


De Ros Famrty or HamiaKe. — Were the 
original possessions of this family at_one or 
more of the following places, viz., Rots, a 
village of Normandy, in the election of Caen, 
and near that city ; Ros-Landrieux, a village 
of Bretagne, in the diocese and receipt of, 
and near Dol; or Ros-sur-Couesnon, another 


| village of Bretagne, in the last-named diocese, 


but near Pontarson? Is it not possible that 
the surname Ros, Rooe, Roos, may be derived 
from roo (Derbyshire dialect)=a thing that 
rocks vb mete and forwards (Router or 
Roo-tor Rocks, Stanton Moor, co. Derby)? 
Is Hamlake, co. York, temp. Hen. III., iden- 
tical with the modern Helnaley ; and, if so, 


why and when was the name changed ; or is it 
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merely the name of the ancestral seat in that 
locality ? Also, where is Hamlake (anc. Hame- 
lac), co. Leicester ; and what is the connexion 
between this place and Hamlake, co. York? 
Vide Britton and Brayley’s ‘ Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ vol. iii. p. 499, and articles 
on Ros and De Ros in Lower’s ‘ English Sur- 
names,’ ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
and Burke's ‘ Peerage.’ James TALBor. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


“TextiLe.” — This word appears to be 
getting into use to signify not only any- 
thing woven, but also the tibres from which 
textile fabrics are made. Of late several 
instances have been noted, the most recent 


being that in the Zeonomist of 18 December, | 


p. 1788, where mention is made of “the plots 
of land on which those textiles have ton 
grown.” What authority is there for this 
use of the word in question? Con ¥ FLor. 

[In the ‘ Century Dictionary’ one of the meanings 
is ‘‘ A material suitable for weaving into a textile 
fabric, as hemp and other textiles.” ‘* The Journa/ 
of the Society of Arts reports the discovery of a new 
textile on the shores of the Caspian......This plant, 
called Kanoff by the natives,...... attains a height of 
ten feet.”] 


Heatucote Famity.—I shall be grateful if 
any of your readers can tell me where an 
article of some length, with pedigrees of the 
Heathcote family, appeared, which was printed 
some few years ago in, [ presume, some perio- 
dical, and who was the author of it. I have 
myself seen only those leaves which applied to 
the family in question, torn out of their place 


in some book, apparently, as the first page was | 


numbered 353, and at the top were only the 
words “The Pedigrees.” The article must 
have been written since 1888, as Lord Wil- 
loughby D’Eresby is referred to in it, and he 
only succeeded to the title in that year. 
None of my family to whom I have applied 
can tell me anything about it. Answers may 
be sent to me direct. 
(Rev.) Evetyn D. Hearucore. 
71, Oakley Street, Chelsea. 


REFERENCE TO Story Wawntep. — Some 
thirty odd years ago a story appeared in a 
serial publication—if my memory serves me 
truly it was Chambers’s Journal—relating a 
fraud perpetrated by an adventurer, moving 
for a brief period in good society, who, 
designing to abscond from the scene of his 
a raised the capital for his flight to 
the Antipodes by a daring trick. He invited 
his well-to-do intimates — having taken the 
pains to ascertain beforehand the names of 
their respective bankers and the state of 
their current accounts—to a farewell supper 


on the eve of his embarkation, desiring that 
each friend should, in intimating his accept- 
| ance, forward a carte-de-visite of himself, to be 
carried by the host in his exile as a souvenir. 
After the feast the rogue produced an album 
with all the photographs neatly mounted 
therein, and a space left benenth each portrait 
in which he ar te implored the subject 
to add to the value of the card by subscribing 
his autograph. A few days after the dis- 
appearance of the sentimental rascal it was 
discovered that a blank cheque on each sub- 
scriber’s bankers, surreptitiously interleaved, 
had received the necessary credential to 
enable drafts of more or less value to be 
resented, all of which had been duly 
nonoured. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
kindly furnish me with a reference to this 
tale?’ No doubt it (the reference) is duly 
given in Poole’s ‘ Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture’; but, unfortunately, I have forgotten the 
title, and so do not know under what head to 
search for it. NEMO. 


Jacos GrorGe Strutt, painter and etcher, 
author of ‘Sylva Britannica’ and translator 
of Claudian. Is anything known as to his 
parentage or the date of his death? He 
exhibited for the last time in 1858. 

F. M. O'D. 


Tuomas Eyre, or Hetmpon, NorTHANTS. 
—Can the readers of ‘N. & Q. supply 
anything bearing upon the parentage of 
Thomas Eyre, of Helmdon, Northants? He 
was buried there 1773 (7), aged about seventy 
years. His wife’s maiden name is thought to 
1ave been Haynes. The above Thomas Eyre 
| was a landowner and also a churchwarden in 
| that parish. A square altar-tomb remains to 
; memory in the churchyard. He was 


grandfather of the late London physician 
Sir James Eyre, of Brook Street. 
SWARRATON, 


HERALD. — Spelman quotes (‘Glossarium,’ 
ed. 1664, s. ». “ Heraldus*) “e quadam apocha 
anno 4 Edouardi L. (vel circiter) confecta”; 
in which “Petrus Rex Heraudorum citra 

/aquam de Trent ex parte boreali” acknow- 
ledges the receipt of twenty mares of silver 
from John, son of Master Ralph, of Horbery. 

| Does this document still exist ; and where ? 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Kentish Men: MEN or Kent.—I should 
be much obliged if you could tell me or refer 
|me to some book on the nature of the dis- 
tinction between “ Kentish men” and “ Men 
of Kent.” Does the distinction point to the 
privileges said to have been granted by 
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William I. immediately after Hastings ; or to 
the existence of two kingdoms in Kent ; or 
to the difference between the dioceses of 
Rochester and Canterbury? And what is 
the territorial line existing between the two 
classes ? Gerorrry HI. 
[See 8. v. 400, 478.] 
> 


Il. or Spain. — His first wife was 
Maria of Portugal. What was the date of the 
marriage, and when did she die? Major Martin 
Hume, Philip’s latest biographer, makes the 
union to have lasted only eleven months 
(‘Philip IL.’ in “ Foreign Statesmen,” p. 16). 
T have access only to ordinary reference 
but these, including ‘ L’Art de Vérifier’ (third 
edition), make the interval considerably 
longer. Custos. 


MEDL#VAL Measures.—In the Marescalcia 
Rolls of Durham Abbey we find constant 
mention of the bushel, peck, gallon, pottle, 
and quart, and pretty frequently also a 
measure called “tercia pars,” 7. ¢., presume, 
a third of a gallon; but there also occur 
“ xiij pars” and “ xxiiij pars.” Are these latter 
known elsewhere ; and are they parts of a 
gallon? 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


BrocrapuicaL.—I should greatly value any 
biographical information concerning the fol- 
lowing persons buried at Fulham: Baron 
Ernest Slim b. 8 Oct., 1827, d. 21 Sept., 
1854 ; William Hill, d. 20 Nov., 1864 (sec. of 
Court Fraternity 1711, A.O.F.); Mrs. Ann 
Dacre, d. 30 July, 1858, daughter of Charles 
and Ann Dibdin (was this Charles Dibdin 
identical with the author of ‘Tom Bowling’ ?); 
A. J. Kempe, d. 21 Aug., 1846, antiquary ; 
Mary Ansted, d. 2 March, 1863, aged 101 (she 
was aunt of Prof. Ansted, the geologist) ; 
Frederick Nussen, d. 19 March, 1779, musician 
to George III. and steward to Earl Brooke ; 
John Brown, d. 1 July, 1771, “one of the 
Yeomen Warders of the Tower”; Euseby 
Cleaver, D.D., d. 10 Dee., 1819, Abp. of Dub- 


lin; John Druce, d. 15 March, 1818, “ Navy | 


Agent”; John Ord, d. 6 June, 1814, Master in 
Capt. Hervey Bagot, R.N., d. 
18 Jan., 1816, son of the Rev. Walter Bagot, 
Rector of Blithfield, Staffs; Rev. Duncan 
Robertson, D.D., “founder of the London 
Gaelic Chapel,” d. 21 March, 1825 ; Capt. John 
Webster, d 22 June, 1825, paymaster Ist or 
King’s Dragoon Guards; Lady Anderson 


Shirley, d. 25 July, 1808, wife of the Hon. | 


Admiral Thos. Shirley ; F. J. H. de la Bigne 


de Belle Fontaine, d. 14 Oct., 1811; Richard | 


Price, d. 22 Jan., 1787 ; Lady Henrietta Gor- 
don, d. 14 Feb., 1789, daughter of Allen, Duke 


of Gordon ; Capt. Emmeness, d. 22 Oct., 1776 ; 
Charles Jean Delille, d. 13 Dee.; 1858, of 
32, Ely Place, French master at the City of 
London School. A note sent to the under- 
mentioned address would save space in 
‘N. & and be more to the 
uerist. Cuas. Jas. FERRET. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Replies, 


THROUGH-STONE.” 
S. xii. 487.) 

I HAVE more than once offered the sugges- 
tion that inquirers would greatly help the 
students who are prepared to make answer 
by carefully refraining from attempting to 
answer the question themselves. It only 
causes needless worry and confusion. 

In the present instance, for example, we 
are told that “doubtless a through-stone 
means a stone placed in the path or thorough- 
fare of the auntioand? This is a mere 
stumbling-block, of no use except to mislead 
and burke the whole question ; for “ doubt- 
less” it means nothing of the kind. 

It is a constant surprise to me to find that 
Early English is so completely a sealed book 
to many Englishmen that they are perfectly 
helpless concerning it; they do not even 
know the names of the most obvious sources 
of reference. One would have thought that 
the simplest thing to do would have been to 
consult such books as Webster’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
(under “through”), Halliwell’s ‘ Provincial 
Dictionary,’ Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ 
(under “thruch-stane”), Stratmann’s ‘ Middle- 
English Dictionary’ (under “thruh”), Mayhew 
and Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary of Middle 
English’ (under “thruh”), Wright's ‘Provincial 
English Dictionary,’ Ogilvie’s ‘ ~~ Dic- 
tionary’ (under “through-stane ”), the ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum’ (under “thurwhe-stone ”), 
Sweet’s ‘Concise A.-S. Dictionary’ (under 
“thrih”), and others of a like kind. The 
exact sense is not quite easy to give ; but it 
most likely had the usual sense, that of “flat 
gravestone,” and the reference is probably 
to that of some gravestone well known to the 
particular people who had to bury the body. 

The pe sense of the A.-S. thriih was 
simply a coffin or a trough, though Dr. Bos- 
worth is certainly mistaken in connecting it 
with trough, which is from A.-S. trog, and 
differs in the initial letter and in the vowel- 
sound. The Icel. thrd usually meant a 
trough, but stein-thrd meant a stone chest or 
stone coffin ; and it is tolerably clear that the 
sense was changed, in Northern English, 
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from that of stone coffin (or stane-through) to 
that of coffin-stone (or through-stane) ; after 
which the true sense of through was easily 
lost. WaLter W. SKEarT. 


The meaning is a (flat) gravestone, as used 
in Lowland Scottish according to Jamieson 
in the article “ Thruch-stane ” of his ‘Scottish 
Dictionary.’ Sir Walter Scott introduces the 
expression into ‘The Antiquary,’ chap. xvi. : 

“The provost and the council wad be agree- 
able that you should hae the auld stanes at Dona- 
gild’s chapel, that ye was wussing to hae......But ye 
maun speak your mind on’t forthwith, Monkbarns, 
if ye want the stanes; for Deacon Harlewalls 
thinks the carved through-stanes might be put 
with advantage on the front of the new council- 
house.” 

I find the following, centuries earlier in 
date, in Horstmann’s ‘ Altenglische Legenden,’ 
N. F., p. 16, 1. 383 :— 

Enterd he was in toumbe of stone 

And a marble thrugh laid him opon— 
where “thrugh” evidently means a cover for 
the tomb according to the ancient con- 
struction. 

In the ‘Plumpton Correspondence’ (p. 228) 
Sir Marmaduke Constable writes to Lady 
Rokesby: “ My coussin Portington, as I doth 
sopose, hath brought your through to Resby 
Church, to be laid of your husband.” The gloss 
is “Thruff- stone, a tombstone (Brockett’s 
Glossary).” 

“Through” is a corruption of O.E. prud, 
coffin, grave, &c. For further information 
see ‘Prompt. Parv.,’ voc. “Thurwhee stone”; 
*Catholicon Anglicum,’ voc. “Thrughe”; Strat- 
mann-Bradley’s ‘Middle-English Dictionary,’ 
voc. “ pruh”; and Jamieson, as above. 

If the phrase “the through stone” occurs 
in a Latin-written will, the definite article 


has no specific It may 
however, refer to a stone already rovided 
ad hoc F. ApaMs. 


106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


This term, as applied to a grave-cover, has 
nothing to do with the preposition through, 
nor is it applied particularly to stones placed 
in a thoroughfare or “through path.” ‘ Rites 
of Durham,’ speaking of the floor-slab of 
Bishop Beaumont in the middle of the choir, 
calls it “the said through of marble” (Surt. 
Soc. ed., p. 13). The cover of the charnel 
vault is called “a faire throwgh stone” (p. 51). 
Mr. Elmden was buried “ with a faire throwgh 
stone above hym” (p. 52). Also, as a daily 
exercise, the monks “did stand all bairheade, 
a certain long space, praieng amongs the 
toumbes and throwghes for there brethren 
soules being buryed there.” It is from the 
Old Northern word thruA, a cist or grave, 


frequently found in Runic inscriptions. See 
the vocabulary in Stephens’s ‘O.N. Runic 
Monuments.’ There is a word totally differ- 
ent in origin and meaning, though often 
identical in form, denoting a large stone that 
goes through the whole thickness of a wall. 
See Peacock’s ‘Glossary,’ s. v. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Era ENGLISH MONKISH CHRONOLOGY 
(8 S. xi. 387; xii. 421, 466).—Mr. ANscoMBE’s 
attack upon my remarks in the ‘Crawford 
Charters’ seems to demand a reply, although 
it is founded upon a misapprehension of my 
object. My note explicitly refers to the use 
of this era in the dating of charters, and my 
position is, therefore, quite unaffected, even 
| 1f he could prove all his theses. It may suffice 
to review briefly the facts. In England there 
is no genuine charter thus dated that is 
older than Beda’s time ; in France, Germany, 
and Lombardy there is none until the begin- 
ning of the ninth century,* and the era was 
not used in the Papal Chancery until the 


tenth century. In England, as we may see 
from the records of the councils of Hertford 
}in 673 and of Hatfield in 680, which are 
| preserved by Beda, the ecclesiastical dating 
was by the indiction and by the regnal years 
of the English kings, a use borrowed from 
| the Roman legal system. In Gaul the Pas- 
i table of Victor was in use until the 
end of the eighth century,t and this did not 
give the year of the Incarnation, and the era 
can, therefore, hardly have been taken from 
the cycle of Dionysius Exiguus. Beda was, 
as Mabillon recognized, the first Western 
historian who regularly used the era of 
Dionysius, and he continued the Easter 
tables of Dionysius. Moreover, his works on 
chronology were so famous in the Middle 
Ages that they obscured the work of Diony- 


* Mr. AnscomsBe’s statement that the Frankish 
kings used this era in their charters in the middle 
of the eighth century is a mistake. It does not 
| occur until 801 (Theodor Sickel, ‘Acta Regum et 
Imperatorum Karolinorum,’ Vienna, 1867, i. 221; 
Harry Bresslau, ‘ Handbuch der Urkundenlehre fiir 
Deutschland und Italien,’ i. 839). In other words, 
it does not occur until after the great Caroline 
Renaissance, in which the Englishman Alcuin 
played so great a part. From 819 to 832 the chan- 
cellor of Louis the Pious was the Englishman Fridu- 
is, the pupil and favourite of Alcuin, a man who 
ad much to do with the revision and collection of 
the formule (Bresslau, i. 573). 
+ B. Krusch, ‘Die Einfiihrung des griechischen 
| Paschalritus im Abendlande’ (Neues Archiv. ix. 
| 99, “a4.) Scaliger and Pagi were of opinion that the 
= of this cycle was superseded by Charles the 
treat. 
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sius, although they spread far and wide the 
knowledge of the latter's system. This is 
what I meant by his “bringing into use” 
the Dionysian era. The voluminous Petau 
regarded Beda as the real introducer of 
the use of this era.* Mabillon, in whom Mr. 
AnscoMBE has such unquestioning belief, 
concluded that the era was brought into 
Frankish use by Englishmen;t+ Ludwig 
Ideler ascribed the main share in its spread 
to Beda ; and the greatest of modern diplo- 
matists holds that the Franks derived their 
knowledge of this era from our great North- 
umbrian scholar. 

Against these arguments Mr. ANscoMBE 
adduces the views of Kemble, which are 
vitiated by mistakes regarding the later 
Roman legal usages and by other errors, and 
he lays great stress upon the unsupported 
and apparently baseless assertion of Don 
Clément that the era was used in Frankish 
private deeds of the seventh century. The 
inconsequent conclusion of Mr. ANSCOMBE’s 
letter does not concern me. 

The rest of Mr. ANscomBe’s remarks consists 
of discussions of such unimportant points as 
the inferiority of Spelman as an authority on 
O.E. charters§ ; charges, which he himself 
disproves, that I have seriously misrepre- 
sented Spelman and Ideler, and that I have 


the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries 
must, pro tanto, be a proof that it was not 
introduced into England in the seventh or 
the eighth is of no weight, since I did not 
claim that its use was derived from that 
source. Is he not in error in stating that St. 
Gregory and the other saints named by him 
“extracted the Golden Number aa the 
Sunday Letter”? Writers on chronology 
have, I believe, failed to detect the use of 
either the Number or the Letter at so early a 
date. W. H. Srevenson. 


Entema (8 §. xii. 487).—This old friend 
turns up at the appropriate season of Christ- 
mas. But at 3™ §. vi. 497, for “third” read 
whole ; at 7% S. xi. 128, ditto, and for “used” 
read heard, for “friends” read all. The 
authorship has been attributed to Praed as 
well as to Archbishop Whately, and “ Heart- 
ache” suggested as an answer, as well as 
“Tgnis fatuus.” I do not see this charade 
among the thirty-eight charades at the end of 
Praed’s ‘ Poems’; but since its first appearance 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ thirty-three years ago, I have 
found it a more effective soporific than nume- 
ration, or sheep, or sulphonal, and I hope that 
no one will be so clever as to guess it now. 

KILLIGREW. 


JOHNSTONE OF WAMPHRAY (8 S. xi. 508; 


dealt “in a way that is not quite fair” 
with a blunder of Kemble’s ; what amounts | 
to accusation of want of honesty, and the 
— that 1 am wrong in describing | 
deler’s argument as a “ contention ” because 
Ideler speaks “assuredly not contentiously.” | 
The general tone of Mr. ANscomBE’s letter | 
ner perhaps suggest a reason for his in- 
ability to conceive that “contention” is | 
oo to an argument that is advanced | 
judicially and inoffensively. If any one care | 
to take the trouble of looking at the ‘ Craw- 
ford Charters,’ p. 46, he will find there unmis- | 
takably and unambiguously the reference to 
Ideler that Mr. ANsCOMBE accuses me of omit- | 
ting, apparently for some wicked reason of | 
my own. Mr. ANscOMBE’s argument that the 
non-use of this era in the Papal Chancery in | 


* ‘De Doctrina Temporum,’ Paris, 1627, ii. ¢. 12, | 


p. 403. 
+ ‘De Re Diplomatica,’ ii. ¢. 23, § 13. | 
+ Theodor Sickel, ‘ Acta Carolina,’ i. 221. 
§ He was, even on Mr. ANSCOMBE’S showing, 
superior to Mabillon, for the great Benedictine’s 
knowledge, such as it was, of O.E. charters was 
drawn exclusively from printed texts. In one case 
he gives a strong testimonial to the authenticity of 
one of the clumsy Ingulf forgeries. Spelman’s 
instinct was sounder than Kemble’s, for the latter 
saw no reason to doubt the authenticity of Acthel- 
bert’s charter of 604 (‘Cod. Dipl.,’ i. 1). 


| 


| xii. 296, 364, 430, 470).—I am sorry that any 


expressions in my note were such as to cause 
Mr. Jonas displeasure. I trust he will accept 
my assurance that I intended no disrespect to 
himself, only a vigorous remonstrance against 
his version of Border history. I cannot say 
that his explanation diminishes the grounds 
on which I entered my protest. I think that 
“ prior to the Union” is such a loose date that 
no good purpose is served by attempting to 
describe in a couple of pages the condition of 
society between 1191 (the first date men- 
tioned) and 1707, especially when the Scottish 
border is represented as being dotted with 
“at least half a dozen fortified towers.” 
In McGibbon and Ross’s ‘Castellated and 
Domestic Architecture of Scotland’ twenty- 
six such towers, remaining to this day, are 
described in Dumfriesshire alone, while those 
which have disappeared almost defy com- 
putation. 

Touching the so-called “ native” families, it 
is now clear that Mr. Jonas meant not the old 
Celtic families, but “resident” families, “in 
' contradistinction to those planted by William 
| and his followers.” William planted no fol- 
| lowers in Dumfriesshire, though in the twelfth 
|century David I. of Scotland certainly en- 
| couraged the settlement of Norman knights 
‘in his realm, having imbibed feudal doctrines 
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at the Court df his sister Matilda, consort of | survived till 1626, when Bell’s friend Cas- 
Henry I. of England. But the selection of | parus von Sparr dug it out, and, afraid now 
“native” families given is rather an unlucky | of Seedinanten [L., sent it for safety to Bell 
one. The Maxwells we believe to be de-| in England to be translated, which was duly 


scended from Maccus, a Saxon, who fled from | accomplished, the book being published in . 


England at the Conquest, and settled not in | 1652, with the approval of the Assembly of 
Dumfriesshire, but in Roxburghshire, whence | Divines and the sanction of the House of 
the surname is derived. The Murrays trace|Commons. Capt. Bell, writing his preface 
their descent from Freskin, a Frieslander or | in 1650, just after the completion of the 
Fleming, who obtained lands in the east of Thirty Years’ War, must have had very odd 
Scotland in the twelfth century, his son/ notions of the constitution of the Holy 
William adopting the title De Moray, or De | Roman Empire, or must have been able to 
Moravia, from the province where these lands | presume an extraordinary ignorance on the 
lay. The name Crichton also comes from the | part of the House of Commons, if he per- 
east country ; I do not know of any earlier | suaded them to believe that any emperor 
than John de Creichton, who witnessed some | (least of all the miserable Rudolf IT.) could 
of Robert the Bruce’s charters. Of Carlyle | force all the Protestant princes and people 
and Carruthers, both locative or territorial | of Germany to burn any of Luther's books, 
names, it is impossible to trace the nation- | and could carry his point so completely that 


ality of the holders who were contemporary | 


with the first Johnstone. Carruthers is cer- 
tainly a place in Dumfriesshire—caer Ryderch, 
the camp of Ryderch Hael, the Christian 
victor at Ardderyd; but was the owner of it 
in the thirteenth century a “native” or a 
settler? 

Of course I accept Mr. Jonas’s assurance 
that he did not intend to say that Sauchie- 
burn was in Dumfriesshire, but it will be 
admitted that the inference is not an un- 


natural one from the words he used (8 §. | 


xii. 365). They were as follows :— 

“The Douglas rebellion in 1484 was not crushed 
before a third began. Dumfriesshire was, of course, 
again the chief battle-field. At the battle of Sauchie- 
burn James III. fled wounded, taking refuge in a 
cottage, where he was murdered.” 

James IIT. left the battle-field unhurt ; he 
fell from his horse two miles from it. Mr. 
Jonas explains that he used the word 


“wound” inadvertently for “accident,” but | 


the latter term would fit awkwardly into his 
sentence, and the accident did not take place 
“at the battle.” HERBERT MAXWELL. 


A “British” Lire or St. ALBAN (8* 8. xii. 
29, 116, 230)—Your correspondent A. B. G. 
recorded, apparently as historical, what on 
the face of it seemed a wonderfully incredible 
tale. Quoting from Hazlitt, who, again, quoted 
Capt. Henry Bell, the first English translator 
of Luther's ‘Table Talk, your correspondent 
told how the Emperor Rudolf IL, by an 
awful edict, compelled everybody, on pain of 
death, to burn any copy he might love of 


Luther’s conversations, and how the whole 
world obeyed the edict, so that soon not a 
single copy of the book could be found out 
nor heard of in any place. Only one copy, 
buried deep under the foundation of a wall, 


only a single copy of the ‘Table Talk’ was 
| left, for Capt. Bell's special glory and profit. 

Hazlitt must surely have taken this tale at 
its true valuation, with its vision of an old 
/man in white raiment, and a heavenly voice 
breathing warning or encouragement on the 
highly favoured Englishman. For although 
| Hazlitt does not expressly discredit Bell’s 
| self-puffery, he goes on to mention the 
various editions of the ‘Table Talk’ that 
|had appeared in Germany, specifying 
editions or reprints in 1566, 1567 (two), 
1568, 1569, 1577, 1603, and 1621—all before 
the marvellous discovery by Sparr. Yet 
we are to believe that Sparr’s copy was 
the only one extant from early in the reign 
of Rudolf (1576-1612) till 1626. And Bell 
makes his own story the more incredible by 
the (so far as I know) entirely baseless aftirma- 
tion that the Protestant princes thought so 
highly of the book that they caused every 
parish to have a chained copy in its church. 

From the learned preface (1854) to the 
‘Table Talk’ in Irmischer’s edition of 
Luther’s ‘Works’ (67 vols., 1826-57) we find 
that of the original German work, as 
edited by Aurifaber, there were editions in 
1566, 1567 (twice), 1568, 1569 (twice), and 
1577; as redacted and extended by Stang- 
wald, in 1571, 1591, and 1603; by Selneccer, 
in 1577 and 1591; besides the Latin transla- 
tion, transcribed in 1560. Can anybody sup- 
pose that all the copies of all these editions 
were destroyed, save only the one that was 
so miraculously preserved? But there is 
specific evidence against such a preposterous 
supposition. 

Valch, in the preface to the ‘Table Talk’ 
in his edition of Luther (1743), cites Bell’s 
marvellous story, says it is suspicious and 
unlikely to begin with, wholly rejects the 
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associated visions, &c., and says that there 
is no confirmation anywhere of such an edict 
or such consequences as Bell pretends, though 
doubtless Rudolf would have been glad enough 
to destroy all Luther’s works and the Re- 
formation too. Bell had aftirmed that 80,000 
copies of the ‘Table Talk’ alone were de- 
stroyed and burnt. But Walch and the 
other Lutheran commentators are less in- 
dignant with Bell’s expedient for securing 
notoriety for his publication than with his 
statement, denounced both by Walch and 
Irmischer as mendacious, that in the ‘Table 
Talk’ Luther had acknowledged as erroneous 
or recanted the doctrine of consubstantiation, 
which all his life long he taught and adhered 
to. It is, of course, possible that some one 
copy of the ‘ Tischreden’ had been concealed, 
been discovered by Sparr, and handed over to 
Bell. But the implication and express 
statement that this was the only one—or 
almost the only one—that had anywhere sur- 
vived till 1626 is obviously preposterous. In 
Protestant countries copies of some of the 
editions "must by 1626 have been plentiful. 
The British Museum has German editions of 
1566, 1577, and 1603; the Bodleian German 
editions of 1571 and 1591; Trinity College, 
Dublin, the German one of 1566 and the Latin 
one of 1571. Here in Edinburgh both the 
Advocates’ Library and the University have 
copies of the 1567 German edition. Doubtless 
there were many copies in Britain, not to 
speak of Germany, when Bell indited his 
extraordinary cock-and-bull story. 

It might be worth while investigating the 
fable in all its ramifications, and seeing if, 
and how far, Bell befooled Archbishop Laud, 
the Westminster Assembly, and the Long 
Parliament: in which case these additional 
grounds of suspicion should be noted. No 
precise locality is anywhere indicated of the 


PORTRAITS OF THE WaARTONS (8 §. xii. 327, 
431, 492).—I cannot but consider that your 
| correspondent O., in his criticism of my letter 
|at the second reference, gives a rather mis- 
| leading turn to one of my statements. The 
words “the seal of his own approval” were 
applied primarily, if not exclusively, to the 
signature on the portrait of Lady Cockburn, 
'and were literally quoted from some _bio- 
graphy—lI judged very likely from Leslie’s 
or Faringdon’s, from certain jottings in my 
| note-book—and although Northcote may tell 
|“the truth and nothing but the truth,” we 
are not bound to accredit him with the whole 
|truth. His explanation of the inscription on 
| Mrs. Siddons’s robe does not extend to that 
|on Lady Cockburn’s, nor can we be expected 
to infer that Sir Joshua delivered himself of 
the same gallant speech to the latter lady. 
It would, I think, have been more gracious 
|to have consulted my authorities before 
advancing the view that I “must strangely 
have misread them.” 
Erne, Leca-WEEKEs. 

Reynotps S. xii. 487)—Mrs. Pelham 
was Sophia, daughter of G. Aufrere, of Chel- 
sea, and became the wife of the first Baron 
| Yarborough. See Chaloner Smith’s ‘ History 
of British Mezzotinto Portraits,’ vol. i. p. 192. 

W. D. H. 


Mrs. Pelham was Sophia, only daughter of 
George Aufrere, Esq., and became wife of 
Charles Pelham, afterwards Baron Yar- 
borough. She married in 1770, and died in 
1786. She was painted in 1771 by Reynolds. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 


One would like to suggest Miss Fanny 
| Pelham, of Esher Place, who, inter alia, enter- 
| tained the French Ambassador during his 
| embassy to this country in 1762-3. There are 
| passing references to her in Austin Dobson’s 


edict, burning, discovery, &ke. Now, what|‘Nivernais in England’ (‘Eighteenth Cen- 
Rudolf or Ferdinand might possibly do in| tury Vignettes,’ Second Series), where one 
the ot < ope | of Austria might be wholly | gathers that she was the subject of a rhymed 


impossible anc 
Brandenburg, or the Palatinate. Gregory 
XIII. (1572) was not “the Pope then living” 
at any time after Rudolf II. came to be 
emperor (1576-1612). Did Hazlitt not see 


out of the question in Saxony, | 


encomium by the ambassador. She was a 
lavish hostess, and capable of entertaining 
the company by singing. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


BayYsWATER (8*" S. xii. 405).—Pror. SKEAT 


that the second part of his preface made the | may be right in his derivation of this name ; 


first part of it (Bell’s narrative) incredible ; | 
or was he perfectly careless on the subject? 
And did Hazlitt “translate” Luther's ‘Table 
Talk’ at all, or only make arbitrary moderni- 
zations, excisions, transpositions, and other | 
alterations, currente calamo, in Henry Bell’s, 
wholly without regard to the German (my | 
own impression after a summary comparison 
of the three)? P. 


but since no horse, in serious earnest, could 
ever have been called a “ bayard ” unless he 
were of a bay colour, | beg to express a doubt 
of its correctness. Surely the horses watered 
there could not have been either all bays or 
all old “screws,” and so called “bayards” in 
truth or from derision. 

Moreover, although Bayard is a personal 
name, distinct from Baynard, it seems to me 
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that the latter might easily lapse into the 
former ; and lastly, since bay means a reddish 
brown in colour (v. Skeat’s ‘Etymological 
Dictionary’), perhaps the water was brown, 
t.e., “bay water,” or “bayswater” in easy 
parlance. 

What gives countenance to this idea is the 
fact that the rivulet, the Bayswater, was cut 
off and deflected into a sewer, being, no doubt, 
éayard in colour and so unfit for ornamental 

urposes (see 8 §. xii. 349, ‘ Kensington 

Janal’). I find the reference “8” S. ii. 349,” 
at 8" §. xii. 405, under ‘ Bayswater,’ incorrect 
as to volume ; it should be “xii.” not a. In 
conclusion, I beg to suggest that perhaps the 
place-name Bayswater comes neither from 
man nor horse, but from 4Jayard water, 
softened down into its present form by gene- 
rations of weary tongues. X. 

Philadelphia, U.S. 


YORKSHIRE Murper (8 §. xii. 489).—Has 
Mr. Epwarp Peacock forgotten that upwards 
of thirty years ago, on two occasions, he had 
already stated in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3™ 8S. iv. 7; x. 
145, that the murder of Mr. John Dyon took 
place at Branscroft, near Doncaster, on 
16 February, 1828? His appeals for the loan 
of the pamphlet do not hitherto appear to 
have been attended with success. 

Everard CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


BY JEAN INGELow (8 xii. 429, 
454).—I may state that the continuation of 
‘Off the Skelligs’ is entitled ‘Fated to be 
Free,’ and is published in the Tauchnitz 
edition. Janet HopcKIN. 


woes * not published by Messrs. Chatto & 
indus ? 


“Prayinc (8 §. xii. 308).— In 
North-West Lincolnshire “ playing Hamlet” 
is equivalent to “ playing the deuce,” and in 
that sense the expression is common. 

H. ANDREWs. 

Mazarin Fairy (8 §. xii. 447).—‘ N. & Q.,’ 
4% §. v. 164, recorded the recent sale of the 
portraits of the five nieces of Cardinal Maza- 
rin, by Sir Peter Lely, which paintings were 
formerly in the Colonna Palace. The name 
of “ Nirnten Mazarin” does not appear among 
them. EverarD Home Coleman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Guass Fracture xii. 268, 355).—An 
amusing case of glass fracture occurred in 
my experience, on a sunny day many years 

‘0, at the good town of Horsham, in Sussex. 
I had called upon a hospitable friend, and he, 
in his drawing-room, was in the act of pour- 


ing out a foaming stream of cool ale, when 
the tumbler, which had no crack before, 
suddenly parted in two. The bottom of the 
glass fell clean off, and the beer fell on the 
carpet. We were as much amused as puzzled 
at the little contretemps. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Core AND Mitre (8 S. xii. 106, 175, 350, 
493).—Perhaps we may manage to be his- 
torical without being polemical :— 

1. From at least the time of Augustine 
chasubles (or vestments) and copes were used 
in divine service. 

2. Chasubles were restricted to the celebra- 
tion of Mass. They were used as sacerdotal, 
or sacrificial, vestments only. 

3. Copes were not so restricted. They 
were not regarded as sacerdotal or sacrificial. 
Bishops, priests, clerics, laymen, layboys wore 
them at choir offices, processions, and such 
like services. And no form of blessing is 
provided for the cope, as it is for the chasuble 
and Mass vestments. 

4. At the Reformation, although the sacris- 
ties were full of chasubles, such were disused 
—in practice at least—and copes were worn 
instead. Such a use had never been found in 
Western Christendom until that time. 

5. Copes were worn occasionally from that 
time onwards; their use ceased, except at 
coronations and such like ceremonies, but 
has been revived in later days. 

6. From the Reformation until the High 
Church revival no chasuble had ever been 
used in the Church of England. 

7. At the present day in England only one 
bishop (Lincoln) uses the chasuble. The 
others—some of them—wear copes on certain 
occasions. 

8. The Anglican Church has, then, converted 
the cope into a sacerdotal or sacrificial vest- 
ment. So, at least, it may be maintained. 
But in doing so I think that, historically, she 
made a new departure. The change may or 
may not be significant from a doctrinal point 
of view ; but upon that I do not enter—nor, 
again, upon the question how far bishops 
using copes regard such as sacerdotal and 
sacrifical vestments, or merely, as in pre- 
Reformation usage, robes of dignity used in 
solemn ceremonial. Catholics, of course, say 
that a cope means nothing at all, as it may 
be, and often is, worn by = persons. 


EORGE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ToORTOISESHELL WaRE (8* xii. 487).—The 


mottled Whieldon pottery—mostly plates and 
dishes—known as tortoiseshell ware is —_ 
rently so called because it is not a whit like 
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the warm translucent yellow, clouded with 
varying shades of brown, seen in the ossified 
back, when in its highly polished state, of the 
land-turtle. But it certainly can be dis- 
tinguished by a remote suggestion of a 
resemblance to the shell of that reptile. The 
real old Whieldon plates, so named after 
Thomas Whieldon (crea 1740), the first 
maker of them, are also distinguishable by 
their bevelled edges—at least all those I have 
seen are. The ware was produced by the use 
of pounded flint as a constituent of the body 
of earthenware. The material was mixed 
with sand and pipe-clay, and coloured with 
oxide of manganese and copper. 
J MacMIcHakL. 


Great Coram Street. 


ANGELS AS Supporters (8 §. xi. 384; 
xii. 32, 232, 394).— The angel supporters 
referred to (8S. xii. 32) on the high altar 
screen of St. Alban’s Abbey bear the arms of 
Bishop John of Whethamstead, and are fif- 
teenth-century work. In the fifteenth-century 
tomb of Rahere or Raherius, the early twelfth- 
century and first Prior of St. Bartholomew’s 
Priory, in Smithfield, E.C., known as the 
founder’s tomb (although the actual founder- 
ship is uncertain ; Leland distinctly records 
Henry I. as the real founder, that monarch 
having given the ground on which the priory 
was built), there is a kneeling angel at the 
feet of the recumbent figure. It bears an 
heraldic shield. Recently a new porch has 
been erected at the west end of this vener- 
able old church. Over its doorway is a 
niche containing a statue, and beneath are 
some arms upon a shield borne by angel sup- 
porters. Being there at a wedding a few 
weeks since, [ asked my old friend Mr. 
Thomas Dixon, a worshipper at the church 
fully fifty years, whom the figure represented, 
and he told me unhesitatingly St. Bartholomew. 
But later this assumption was corrected by 
the Rev. Sir Borradaile Savory, Bart., the 
vicar, who assured me the statue was actually 
Rahere. Neither he nor his assistant clergy, 
however, appeared to know whose the arms 
were, or why angel supporters were intro- 
duced. He referred me to his architect, 
Mr. Ashton Webb, from whom, however, I 
have been unable to obtain any satisfactory 
information. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Arapic Star Names (8'* S. xi. 89, 174; xii. 
143, 317, 412, 457).—Mr. W11son will find these 
names with their English equivalents in 
*Mazzaroth ; or, the Constellations, by the 
late Frances Rolleston (Rivingtons, 1875). 


and Latin names of the signs of the Zodiac 
and their Decans, the planets and principal 
stars in the heavens are given, with much 
valuable and interesting information on the 
astronomy of the ancients. 
Joun P. STILWELL. 
Hilfield, Yateley. 


Would Mr. Lorrre kindly describe ‘The 
Orient Guide’ more fully? I cannot find it 
in the British Museum Catalogue under 
“Orient,” “Guide,” or “Periodical.” His 
etymology of Betelgeuse is interesting ; it 
differs from Ideler’s. Mr. J. E. Gore, in his 
useful elementary ‘Astronomical Glossary,’ 
1893, 139 pp. small 8vo., gives a great man 
Arabic star names and their usual Gree 
letter equivalents, without giving the mean- 
ing of the Arabic words. Mr. Gore gives 
“ Algenib=y Pegasi, probably al-djanah al- 
farras, t.e., the wing of the horse.” Can this 
farras be the origin of the German Pferd, 
which Dr. Daniel Sanders, ‘Wérterbuch’ 
s.v., derives from Greek adpa and Latin 
veredus, which he takes to be the Hebrew 
pered? T. Witson, 

Harpenden. 


The explanations of Oriental star names b 
your correspondent Mr. WIson are read wit 
interest beyond the Atlantic. A similar 
compilation, showing the significance of star 
names in Greek, will be very welcome to 
many readers who either have no access to 
Ideler’s ‘Untersuchungen’ or who cannot 
read his German. James BuTier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Grus Srreet (8 §. xii. 108, 212, 251, 373). 
—Some quarter of a century ago an old friend 
of mine and an old contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
Henry Campkin, F.S.A., librarian and secre- 
tary to the Reform Club, wrote an interesting 
ge oe on this street. It was located near 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. Mr. Campkin was 
well known as an archeologist and antiquary, 
and presented me with a copy, which has, 
unfortunately, been lost. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Frencu Prerace (8 §. xii. 489). — As 
already stated, it is difficult to meet with a 
handy equivalent of our English peerages. 

The ‘Annuaire de la Noblesse de France,’ 
compiled by M. Borel d’Hauterive, will, how- 
ever, probably be of assistance to the DuKE 
DE Moro. Unfortunately, though the exist- 
ing holders of titles and their immediate 
relatives are given in the current volume for 


The Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, Greek, 


each year (a small and not expensive one), 
the purely genealogical portion of the wor: 
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appears piecemeal in successive years. This 

may necessitate reference to any one of a 

series of some fifty-four volumes besides the 

current one. R. B. 
Upton. 


The Duke pe Moro will probably find 
fullest details of the genealogies of the old 
French no+lesse in Anselme’s ‘ Histoire Généa- 
logique de la Maison Royale de France, des 
Pairs, des Anciens Barons,’ &c. This work is 
brought down to recent years by M. Potier 
de Courcy. J. F. Morris Fawcerr. 


Sr. (8 S. xii. 483).—Your correspon- 
dent Mr. HAtt, in referring to St. Osyth, the 
virgin wife of King Sighere, and quoting 
from Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ ascribes 
the period of her martyrdom to “circa A.D. 
870.” Now, this date is certainly erroneous, 
for St. Osyth was the daughter of Raedwald, 
King of East Anglia, with whom Eadwine, 
King of Northumbria, took refuge in 617. I 
mention these facts to prove that her death 
took place much earlier than the year men- 
tioned by Alban Butler. The generally 
accepted date of her execution by the Danes 
is A.D. 635. T. SEYMOUR. 

9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


“ COUNTERFEITS AND TRINKETS ” (8% §. xii. 
oe here in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words,’ explains that imitation 
crockery was known as “ counterfeits,” and a 
“trinket” was another name for a porringer, 
a vessel used for porridge. For the word 
“trinket” quoted for saucers, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7S. vi. 27, 158, 372. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN, 

71, Breeknock Road. 

[ cannot explain “counterfeits,” but “trin- 
kets” was formerly a common word for tea- 
cups and mugs. It was used by Defoe in this 
sense in his ‘ Relation of the Apparition of 
Mrs. Veal.’ See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. x. 521. 

W. F. Prrpravux. 

NapoLeon’s ATTEMPTED INVASION OF ENG- 
LAND IN 1805 (8 §. xii. 481).—Dr. Sykes, 
after a long quotation from Warden’s con- 
versations with Buonaparte, writes: “The 
authority of this interesting narrative, the 
truth of which is beyond suspicion, is another 
proof that the invasion of England in 1805 
was a real intention and not a feint.” The 
truth of this narrative is not beyond sus- 
picion. As Dr. SYKEs appears to have come 
across this book for the first time, allow me 
to refer him to an article written by John 
Wilson Croker in the October number of the 

uarterly Review for 1816, when he will learn 
the true character of Warden and his book 


On p. 210 he will find: “These precious 
letters from St. Helena were concocted ; and 
Mr. Warden, or the person employed by him 
to forge the correspondence,” &c. On the 
margin opposite the italicized sentence my 
grandfather has written “ Dr. Combe”; whic 

shows what contemporaries thought and said 
on this subject. H. 8. V.-W. 


Srevens (8 §. xii. 469).—I think I may 
say, without fear of contradiction, that no 
wrtrait of R. J.S. Stevens was ever engraved. 
have been looking diligently for one during 
more than thirty years ; and had there been 
one in existence I believe I should have seen 
it. The British Museum has it not, nor have 
I it, nor has the Charterhouse, where he was 
organist, and where they would be very glad 
to have it. The late Mr. John Hullah, one of 
his successors at the Charterhouse, put this 
question to me twenty years ago ; and I had 
to give him the same answer then that I must 
now give to your correspondent A. F. H. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 
The Atheneum of 2 Nov., 1895, announced 
that the name of Richard John Samuel 
Stevens, musician, born 1757, died 1827, would 
be included in a forthcoming volume of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ That 
just published terminates with the name 
Stanger. Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Erymonocy or Irtsu “Tonn” (8 §. 
xii. 429).—Whatever may be the derivation of 
this word, it must be the same as the Welsh 
word ton, a wave. I find that Dr. W. Owen 
Pughe, the Welsh lexicographer, gives this as 
derived from the Greek. The Welsh word 
ton is pronounced exactly as fon in place- 
names such as Southampton. The word tén, 
pronounced as the English tone, is also used 
in Welsh, and is equivalent in meaning, as 
well as in pronunciation, with the English 
tone. D. M. R. 


Jutes CHartes Henry Perit (8 xii. 
489).—Has not Mr. ScatrERGoop made a mis- 
take in alluding to a ‘ Book of Crests’? I 
have a MS. Book of Mottoes, of some five 
hundred pages, entitled “ A Dictionary of the 
Mottoes used by the Nobility and Gentry of 
Great Britain and [reland as well as those 
used by most of the best of Continental 
Families, the whole collected and arranged 
into order by Jules Charles Henry Petit.” It 
forms the most complete collection of family 
mottoes that I know of ; and I may say that 
I am daily adding to it, for I never miss an 
opportunity of making a record of a motto 
that I find in use. e late Mr, Petit was 
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well known at the British Museum as a most 
conscientious worker. I feel certain that Mr. 
ScaTTERGOOD has made an improper use of 
inverted commas in both the instances that 
appear in his communication. 

Leo CULLETON. 


I beg to suggest that the author of the book 
of crests inquired for by Mr. ScatrErGoop 
may be Louis Michel Petit, and not Jules 
Charles Henry Petit. L. M. Petit was a 
French engraver. Pauley wrote ‘ Notice sur 
L. M. Petit,’ which was published in Paris in 
1858. There is a copy of the work cited in 


the British Museum, No. 9365 bb., and in it | 


there would be some mention of the book if 
M. L. M. Petit wrote and illustrated it. 
J. Porrer Briscor. 
Public Library, Nottingham. 


“Snr” (88 §. xii. 447)— The word would 


appear to be also in use in Ireland. The) 


coachman here (a co. Wicklow man) observed 
quite lately, & propos of the stable-yard, that 
it was “sneving with rats.” 
KATHLEEN WARD. 
Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


This word is well known in South Notts, 
and occurs in Mr. Prior’s ‘ Ripple and Flood’ 
— “the river with fish” (I quote from 
memory). Mr. Prior’s book, by the way, is 
not only a capital story, but a treasury of 


Nottinghamshire dialect. Cc. C. B. 
This word was dealt with in ‘N. & Q., 
7% §,. vi. 249, 371. W. C. B. 


Princes or CornWALL (8"" S. xii. 328, 417). 
That Henuinus, or Henwing, descended from 
Corineus | myself supposed ; it is gratifying 
to find that | am not singular in this. Cori- 
neus left descendants according to the legend. 
Henuinus may have been one; but, alas! 
where are the connecting links? The chain 
of descent, even if broken at some points, | 
would be interesting, for it is the =f line 
(although not originally the royal one—that 
came through Rhegaw, King Lyr’s daughter, 
from Brutus) of the kings of Britain. 

Curtoso. 

SUPERSTITION (8" S, xii. 88, 158, 212).—“ As 
the wind blows on Martinmas Eve so it will 
prevail throughout the winter.” This whim 
is one of a legion in folk-lore all analogous in 
nature. None of them, however, can stand 
its ground in the view of any one who con- 
siders how the adoption of the New Style 
made all fixed feasts movable—or pushed 
them ten days ahead. If the day we now 
call Martinmas has thaumaturgic power over 


before 1752, or an Act of Parliament changed 
air currents no less than the writing of dates. 
The Martinmas superstition no doubt ante- 
dates the New Style, and so believers in it 
should judge of the winds that are to come 
by watching those that blow on the day 
which would now have been Martinmas had 
‘the Old Style never been disturbed. 
James D. BuTier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Harsour (8S. xii. 482).—Has it ever 
been suggested in ‘N. & Q. that a possible 
derivation is ca/darium, the chamber in 
which in Roman bathing establishments the 
hot bath was placed? If it is the case that 
most of the Cold Harbours are situated on old 
Roman roads, it is by no means unlikely that 
they were originally rest houses by the way, 
where the fatigued traveller could get his 
warm bath. If this derivation be correct it 
is a remarkable instance of the manner in 
which names, by the mere force of sound, are 
changed in meaning. H. 8. Boys. 


Peter THELLUsSON S. xii. 183, 253, 
489).—-Mr. THomas’s sources of information 
enable us to correct not only Haydn’s ‘ Dates,’ 
but also the 7'/mes leader of 5 July, 1859, the 
writer of which was under the impression 
that “the Court of Chancery has so clipped 
and pollarded his oak, that it is not much 
larger than when he left it.” But the case 
was not settled so early as 1805, as Mr. 
THomMAS seems to imply, for the final decision 
of the House of Lords was not given until 
July, 1859. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


CANNING AND THE Briran- 
nica’ (8 xii. 486).—I ask permission to 
remark that Mr. W. T. Lyny’s statement that 
the great George Canning’s family “on the 
father’s side had been English for centuries ” 
is really misleading, because your corre- 
spondent has forgotten the fact that the 
ancestors of the man of genius who was 
“bred a statesman and born a wit” were 
settled at Garvagh, co. Londonderry, from 
the time of Elizabeth. Baron Garvagh is the 
head of the race, and the lineal descendant 
of the George Canning who received the 
grant of the manor of Garvagh from the 
great queen. I may add that the father of 
the future Prime Minister of England was the 
George Canning, an Lrishman and author of 
some poems, who, having been disinherited 
by his father, Col. Stratford Canning, for 
marrying, in 1768, Miss Costello, a beautiful 
Irish actress, left his Irish home and settled 
in London on an income of 150/. (from the 


wind, it either had no such dynamic force 
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colonel). Canning studied for a year, and 
was called to the English bar; but he sub- 
sequently became a wine merchant, and died 
in 1771,a broken-hearted bankrupt, one year 
after the birth of his son. His widow, in her 
misfortune, was only too happy to support 
herself and her child by keeping a small 
school. Mrs. Canning composed the follow- 
ing loving inscription for her husband’s tomb- 
stone in the cemetery in Paddington Street: 
Thy virtue, and my woe, no words can tell; 
Therefore a little while, my George, farewell! 
For faith and love like ours, heaven has in store 
Its last best gift—to meet and part no more. 
Henry Geratp Horr. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


FEATHERSTONE (8% §. xii. 488).—The cleric 
inquired for took his B.A. degree as “Utred 
Fetherstone” at Trinity College, Oxford, 
1739, and was probably born about 1717. His 
M.A. degree he took as “ U. Fetherston-haugh” 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1747. Of 
his descendants I am sorry I know nothing. 

C. F. 5. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


“TIRLING-PIN” (8 §S. xii. 426, 478).—I 
observed in a recent list of “donations and 
additions” to the Kelvingrove Museum here 
that one of these curiosities had been acquired 
—and I have no doubt will now be on ex- 
hibition. Ropert F. GARDINER. 

Glasgow. 


SAND-PAPER xii. 468, 490).—The fish- 
skin referred to was an article of ordinary 
trade with wholesale country ironmongers up 
to within the last thirty years, or even less, 
and was usually sold to wheelwrights. The 
skins were about thirty inches long and 
twelve inches wide in the middle. They 
appeared to have been dried stretched out, 
and cost about half-a-crown each. When the 
ironmonger received them they were marked 
inside with a brush into pieces at sixpence 
or ninepence each, according to the size and 
shape. Each piece would wear out a quire 
of sand-paper. The skins had no scales, but 
were as rough as a fine rasp, and very durable. 
The demand gradually died out, and eight 
years ago I saw half a skin still hanging to a 
nail, not having had a piece cut from it for 
many years. Sand-paper was in use at least 
a century ago, but is now quite gone out of 
doors, glass-paper having entirely superseded 
it, being in every respect far superior. 

Jas. B. Morris. 

Eastbourne. 


_ Sand-paper has been in general use fifty or 
sixty years. Prior to that the skin of the 


dog-fish was used for smoothing down the 
faces of mahogany and other such woods, 
prior to polishing. I was apprenticed in 
Sheffield, 1856-63, and although at that 
period sand-paper was getting to be more 
generally used, the rough face’of dogfish skin 
was still most in favour with the “old hands.” 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


When emery, «&c., cloth was invented, in 
1830, sand-paper was already in extensive 
use; but when it was first made I do not know. 
The dried skin of the dogfish was at one time 
very widely used for polishing purposes. 

Ruys JENKINS. 


‘In MemorraM,’ (8 8. xii. 387, 469).— 
[ agree with the How. Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE 
in thinking that when Tennyson speaks of 
moths and worms he means moths and worms; 
but when he says that Tennyson hoped there 
would be a heaven even for them, I do not 
suppose that he means for them as moths and 
worms; but that, as no “life from the Ever 
Living” (to use Browning’s expression) can 
die, the life which animates their humble 
forms passes through the suffering of their 
present existence to a higher stage of being, 
and thus, consecutively, from stage to stage. 
In the progress towards a perfection which 
shall never be attained, because the attribute 
of God alone, man and the worm, though 
with a vast lineal interval between, meg be 
moving along the same asymptote. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Silver spoons were long made in this city, the 
last maker of them, silver cups, &c., being Tom 
Stone, of High Street, Exeter. He died in 
the early fifties. The Assay Office for hall- 
marking was closed here in 1885. I possess a 
quaint silver brooch ; it forms a curious repre- 
sentation, in miniature, of our parish church 
(St. Sidwell’s), spire and all. Upon the inner 
side is engraved, “Made by Thomas Edward 
Talbot Herbert, silvermith, St. Sidwell’s, 
Exeter, A.D. 1852.” The only son of this long 
deceased, but expert white-metal worker is 
at present one of the most prominent and 
popular men in Exeter. ARRY Hes. 

air Park, Exeter. 


Teaspoons can be had in Carlisle of dif- 
ferent patterns, some with the arms of the 
city (old and new), and some with roses and 
thistles interwoven. 


STRATHCLYDE 8. xii. 488).—The Britons 
of Strathclyde are noticed in the ‘Encyc. 
Brit.,’ xxi. 473, 475, sg. We are there told, as 
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regards the language—British, called later 
Cymric—that it extended as far north as the 
Cumbraes, the islands of Cymry in the Clyde. 
Ethelfred and, later, Edwin are said to have 
severed what is now modern Wales from 
British Cumbria and Strathclyde. Facing 
p. 271, vol. viii., is a map showing the divisions 
of Britain in 597. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


J.S. P. will find a short description of the 
Strathclyde Britons in the ‘Gododin’ of 
Aneurin Gwawdrydd ; also a list of about 
twenty books referring to Strathclyde in the 
foot-notes. The above is published by the 
Cymmrodorion Society. E. T. 


J. S. P. cannot do better than consult 
Skene’s ‘Four Ancient Books of Wales,’ 
2 vols., and the first volume of his ‘Celtic 
Scotland.’ HERBERT MAXWELL. 


“Por Lorp” (8 S. xii. a> —The term 

“pot landlord” is occasionally heard in this 

part of the West Riding of Yorkshire. It is 

applied to a person who acts as agent or 

steward for the owner in the management of 

house property or land. J. W. W. 
Halifax. 


Ler, Earts or (8 §. xii. 469).— 
So far as I am aware, this claim was never 
brought before a Committee of Privileges of 
the House of Lords. G. F. R. B. 


“CaMP-BALL” (8 §. xii. 425).—This game 
formed the subject of a correspondence in 
*N. & Q. a few years ago (see 8 8. ii. 70, 137, 
213), the sum of which made it tolerably clear 
that it was a different game from football, 
being played solely with the hands. If a 
football were used, the game was known in 
East Anglia as “kicking-camp.” Du Maurier, 
in the opening chapters of ‘The Martian,’ 
makes several allusions to “la balleau camp,” 
which was a favourite game in French schools 
forty years ago, and which from his descrip- 
tion seems to have been a kind of rounders. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The English Dialect pissioner, Edited by Joseph 

Wright, M.A., Ph. D. Parts 111. and 1V. (Frowde.) 
Nor less exemplary than the progress made with 
the ‘Historical English Dictionary’ is that of the 
twin undertaking the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
four parts of which, carrying the alphabet as far as 
the word chuck, have seen the light within a period 
not much exceeding a year. While, however, the 
‘H. E. D.’ is splendidly endowed by one of the fore- 
most of universities, its no less indispensable sup- 

lement is a work of purely private enterprise, and 
Sopends, from the financial no legs than from the 


lite or philological standpoint, upon the services 
of Pro. Wright. Gratifying in the highest degree 
is it to British pride that what is in fact a national 
undertaking should come as a product of individual 
enterprise, and happy must be considered the nation 
whose scholars, not content with putting into the 
work their erudition and their trained and dis- 
ciplined powers, embark in it their fortunes also. 
Under these conditions, not until to-day fully 
realized by ourselves, we appeal unhesitatingly to 
our readers for further support, without which the 
completion on the scale on which it has been begun 
of a work of supreme importance can only be 
attained, if attained at all, by imposing upon private 
means an indefensible, and it might well be an 
intolerable strain. Where, indeed, except in‘ N. & Q.,’ 
where the movement that led to the collection 
of materials took rise and the importance of dia- 
lectal speech was first brought within the grasp of 
the general public, should an appeal for augmented 
support be made? On the readersof ‘ N. & Q,’ then, 
we would fain impress the importance of the under- 
taking and the need of their individual support and 
of securing that this all-important work sball be put 
not only on their own shelves, but on those of every 
public institution which includes in its scheme the 
possession of a library of reference. 

Descending from the general to the particular, we 
find that the two parts now issued contain 7,000 
simple and compound words and 875 phrases, illus- 
trated by 14,572 quotations, with the exact sources 
from which they have been derived. In addition 
to these there are 16,642 references to glossaries, to 
manuscript collections of dialect words, and to other 
sources, making a total of 31,214 references. If to 
these are added the contents of the two previous 
parts, noticed 8 S, x. 107 ; xi. 59, the result obtained 
is 11,861 words, 1,642 phrases, 30,675 quotations, and 
28,870 references without quotations, a total of 59,545 
references. These figures convey an idea of the vast- 
ness of the undertaking and the thoroughness and 
completeness with which it is being carriedout. In 
the compilation of the dictionary and the collection 
of the references many workers have been con- 
cerned. ‘N. & Q.’ has supplied, as may well be con- 
ceived, many thousand references. The financial 
responsibilities of the undertaking, amounting to 
nearly 1,400. a year, fall wholly upon Prof, Wright, 
whose position, so far as we know, is as unique as it 
is princely. So small is the space at our disposal 
for book notices, and so many claims are there upon 
it, that we can call attention to but few of the 
hundreds of articles of philological or literary 
interest which commend themselves. Blithemeat, 
the meal prepared for visitors at the birth of a 
child, the use of which is recorded in Scotland, 
is unfamiliar to us, though that of groaning malt, 
associated with it in Carleton’s ‘ Fardorougha,’ is 
known. Many meanings are given to bob. The 
first we will supplement by instancing the Ame- 
rican (?) song, popular near half a century ago, with 
the chorus, quoted from memory :— 


I'll lay my money on the bob-tailed nag, 
And you'll lay yours on the grey. 


Bobbin in the West Riding and elsewhere — ag is 
said, “‘a wooden tube or cylinder upon which yarn 
is wound in weaving or spinning.” It has thence 
been transferred to an ordinary reel of sewing 
cotton. This use is, or was, very common. S#ride- 
ale=wedding feast, and bride-door, for which see 
the work, have high folk-lore interest. Brief, in 
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connexion with church briefs, may be studied with | the light but ten years ago, and deals with events 


advantage. 


The use of cot as a verb=vomir is not | with which all but the youngest of our readers are 


confined to Lincolnshire and Warwickshire. A +4 | familiar, and it is now issued with no alterations or 


of canker, many meanings of which are suppliec 


it | additions except a most serviceable index. It has, 


may be of use to say that there was, and probably is, | like the original edition, maps, by aid of which the 


in Leeds a street called Cankerwell Lane, derived, 
we fancy, from a chalybeate spring. An interesting 
and a valuable article appears on canfrip, Many 
words for which no authority can yet be given, and 
some the significance of which is not yet known, 
are included in the prefatory matter. The first 
volume ends at Byzen, and the pages in Part III. 
which are occupied with C are so arranged as to be 
capable of being detached. The pagination is, how- 
ever, continuous, six hundred double -columned 
quarto pages having appeared. We can but end 
with commending once more this noble work to 
the attention and support of our readers. 


Reviews and Essays in English Literature. By the 

Rev. Duncan C, Tovey, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
Few and short, for the most part, as they are, these 
reviews of the Cambridge Clark Lecturer cover a 
considerable space in English literature, extending 
from Sir Thomas More to Coventry Patmore. They 
are, as a rule, agreeable and readable rather than 
profound, and the first only, and perhaps the last, 
can justly be regarded as brilliant. For this the 
fact that they were written for a popular publica- 
tion may be held in a great measure responsible. 
Far away the most entertaining and also the most 
slashing is the first paper on the ‘Teaching of 
English Literature,’ for which a species of apology 
is proffered. This is unneeded. What is said is 
mainly just, if vigorously spoken, and our only fault 
is with the title, which seems rather to promise a 

per on the lessons to be learnt from English 
Eerestune than the manner in which it is taught. 
We have read all the papers on More’s ‘ Utopia,’ 
Fuller’s ‘ Sermons,’ Chesterfield’s * Letters,’ 
popular and attractive subjects—and find but one 
sentence which we should like to see removed. 
Speaking of Foote’s very indecent caricature of the 
wooden leg of Admiral Faulkner, Mr. Tovey says : 
“He was properly punished by an accident which 
led to the amputation of his own [leg].” Thisisa 
hard saying, and we recommend the excision of the 
word “ properly,” which is too presumptuous. Let 
him remember the words of Hamlet: “ Use every 
man after his desert, and who should ‘scape whip- 


Medieval Oxford. By H. W. Brewer. (Builder 
Office.) 

From the Builder office we have received a finely 
executed and cleverly reconstituted view of Oxford 
as it appeared in 1510, when it was, as it now is, the 
loveliest of cities. It bas been designed by Mr. 
D. Fourdrinier, and a description and key have been 
supplied by Mr. H. W. Brewer. To lovers of Oxford 
—and who dares call himself otherwise ?—it will ear- 
nestly commend itself, and it is a work which every 
antiquary with wall space would love to procure and 
keep for constant reference. The authorities for 
the reconstitution are given in Mr. Brewer’s 
pamphlet. 

The Campaign of Sedan. 

(Bell & Sons.) 

IN some respects this work marks a new departure 
in “ Bohn’s Standard Library.” Good as it is and 
admirably as it fulfils its purpose, Mr. Hooper's 
work cannot yet claim to rank ag standard. It saw 


By George Hooper. 


reader can study closely the progress of what is 
called “ the thirty days’ campaign.” Never, surely, 
was a short month fraught with issues so tremendous 
with results, after the full significance of which we 
are still groping. More knowledge of war than we 
can claim is requisite to grasp fully the progress of 
events, or the manner in which the French were 
outwitted, out-manceuvred, conquered, and captured. 
Very little effort would, however, be necessary to 
appreciate the scientific beauty of the whole, and 
the story is at least told in a manner that renders 
it impossible to quit the work till Sedan has sur- 
rendered and the great wind-bag of the Second 
Empire has been pricked. Bacon, Swift, Defoe, and 
Goethe may marvel at the companionship into which 
they are being brought. To the reading public, how- 
ever, this volume will be neither the least interesting 
nor the least valuable of the “ Standard Library.” 


Norse Tales and Sketches. By Alexander L. Kiel- 
land. Translated by R. L. Cassie. (Stock.) 

On the first appearance of these Heine-like sketches 

we spoke in warm approval of their rather fantastic 

teaching and their humour (see 8 8, xi. 80), They 

now, in a cheap edition, appeal to and will doubtless 

secure a wider public. 


Mr. E. W. Prevost, Ph.D. of Newnham, 
Gloucestershire, promises by subscription a * Glos- 
sary of Cumberland Words and Phrases,’ issued in 
connexion with the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ of 
Profs. Wright and Skeat. It consists of a re-edi 
and enlarged edition of Dickinson's ‘Glossary of 
Cumberland Words and Phrases,’ first published by 
the English Dialect Society, Intending subscribers 
may communicate directly with Dr. Prevost. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ** Duplicate.” 

JrRkMYN (“‘ Man eats the fruit,” &c.).—This is the 
last line of a poem which appeared in the Spectator, 
7 Nov., 1891. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. ix. 409; x. 19, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo., 3s, 6d. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (* Friendship’s 
Garland ’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes, 


“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. (Third Edition in the press. 


‘Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 


** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”—Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake’s Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of *‘ Admirals 
All.” Mr, Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling without imitating Mr. ee Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson’s charming essay on ‘ The 


Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. ewbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.”—Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the m, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom." —.Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“* There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 


his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo., 5s. net, 


“A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson’s most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree." —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful ; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be 80, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some a reflection.” 

"ali Mali Gazette, 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material, By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 68. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been prin’ certain 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9S. L. Ja. 1,°98. 
A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & § ON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
d. d. 


waqsony of ~, =~ BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
by the Author. With 394 Plates, Coloured by Hand. 6 
BVO, 
A NATURAL HISTORY “of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. Thoroughly ‘Revised and 
nt up to date by W. B. TEGETMRBIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, ~~ ed Revised, Corrected, 
py - es 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand 60 .. 45 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Bdition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. ith 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other works) 126 0 ... 63 0 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Kighth Kdition, newly Revised, and Enlarged by 
the Author. Super-royal 8vo. with 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand _... 18 
TRIPP (F. E.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, apes, Structure, and "Veen, With a Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... os 62 6 ...18 0 
BatTiOn 8 GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 
B. TEGETMBIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 
Wevteed Edition. In 2 vols. With 60 7 Plates, Coloured by Hand and ee on Guards. 
Super-royal 8vo._... 
FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Experience in Crossing. ‘and Cultivation, ‘with | 4 List. of the mest 
important Varieties, and a History of B. J. 
With 62 Illustrations eee oo. 12 6 
LOWB’S BRBAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By E. ‘J. LOWB, and. w. "HOWARD, 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in nerreenang in this Country. — Raltion. With 
60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. . 21 
NEW and RARE BBAUTIFUL- LEAVED PLANTS. By ‘SHIRLEY ‘MIBBERD, With 
54 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.. 25 
OUR FERNS and their VARIETIES. "By BE. ‘I. LOWE, RS. With 79 Coloured Plates and 
‘ood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 42 
in CAPTIVITY. W. T. GREENE, M. A. D. Z. With Notes on Species by 
the Hon. and Rev. F.G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Col d Piates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.... 37 
BEST sneer on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field. By gee PENNELL- 
HIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Piain ... wo 
).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Pull-Page Coloured Plates. Ovtong 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated ... 0 eles 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEERSTALKING. Illustrated .. 6 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. with Woodbury Portrait, ‘and 12 Woodcuts, 
engraved by Edmund Evans... 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by a. Bowers, ‘with "20 Facsimile Water-Colour Sketches, and 
23 Black and White Drawings. Oblong, cloth _... 
GOOD GREY MARE,The. By WHYTE MELVILLE. Illustrated | by G. 'M. Scarlett. Oblong folio o & 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited by C. ha ss Portraits of all 
the Cricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan _... on 
POACHBER, The CONFESSIONS of a. Edited by JOHN WATSON, fF. L. s., * Author of * Nature and Wood- 
craft,’ ‘Sylvan Folk,’ &c. Illustrated by James West... 
WEBSTBR (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. With Colourea Plates of Trout Flies, 
Minnow Tackles, Salmon Flies, ae at which to om, and Minnow Bait. With Portrait of the 
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